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SENSATION AND IMAGINATION. 

OF all the direct two-term relations which can subsist 
between subjects and other entities, of the kind with 
which theory of knowledge is concerned, acquaintance is 
the most comprehensive. I do not mean that this is a priori 
necessary, but that, so far as can be seen by observation, 
it is in fact true. If an instance to the contrary could be 
established, no prejudice ought to prevent us from ad- 
mitting the instance; in the absence of such an instance, 
however, I shall assume that all direct two-term relations 
of a subject to other entities, in so far as such relations 
can be directly experienced by the subject in question, 
imply acquaintance with those other entities. There are 
various words, such as sensation, imagination, conception, 
immediate memory, which denote two-term relations of 
subject and object, and we have to inquire whether these 
are distinguished by the nature of the relation or only by 
the nature of the object. Differences in the object (except 
when the object is mental) do not directly concern theory 
of knowledge, at any rate in its analytical portion; but 
differences in the relation to the object do directly concern 
the analytical portion of theory of knowledge. In the present 
article, we have to consider whether the difference between 
sensation and imagination is a difference in the object or 
in the relation. 

The epistemological importance and difficulty of this 
inquiry have not, I think, been sufficiently appreciated by 
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any writer except Hume; and even Hume, though aware 
of the problem, offers a quite unduly simple solution. What 
is required is to find a tenable interpretation of the feeling 
that objects of sense are "real" while objects of imagina- 
tion are "imaginary" or "unreal." In accordance with the 
maxim explained in our last article, it is not open to us to 
say that the objects of imagination are "unreal" ; the whole 
conception of "reality" or "unreality," "existence" or "non- 
existence," as applied to particulars, is a result of logical 
confusion between names and descriptions. A color visual- 
ized, or a sound heard in imagination, must be just on the 
same level as regards "reality" as a color seen or a sound 
heard in sensation: it must be equally one of the particu- 
lars which would have to be enumerated in an inventory 
of the universe. Nevertheless, there is undoubtedly some 
important difference between sense-data and imagination- 
data, which is confusedly indicated by calling the former 
"real" and the latter "unreal." One outcome of this dif- 
ference is that sense-data, but not imagination-data, are 
relevant to physics, being in fact that part of the material 
world which is immediately given. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance to epistemology to decide both how 
imagination and sense are distinguished, and what is the 
basis for the difference which we feel as regards their 
power of giving information about the material world. 

In the first half of this inquiry, the following criterion 
will be useful. If we can find a case where the object is 
the same in two experiences which yet differ intrinsically, 
then the two experiences must involve different relations 
to the object. Thus if an object O can be given either in 
sensation or in imagination, and if the two experiences can 
be seen to be different by mere inspection, without taking 
account of their relations to other experiences, then we 
must conclude that sensation is a different relation from 
imagination. For two complexes which involve the same 
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related terms can only differ if the relations differ in the 
two complexes. If, on the other hand, it should appear 
that, whenever the object is given, sensation and imagina- 
tion become intrinsically indistinguishable, we shall con- 
clude that the relation involved is the same in both. If, 
lastly, we find that the object of sensation is never identical 
with the object of imagination, then our criterion fails; 
but in this case we at least know that the difference in 
their objects is quite enough to account for the fact that 
sensation and imagination are distinguished, and that there 
is no logical necessity to suppose the relations different. 

The use of the above criterion may be made clearer by 
considering the difference between belief and doubt on the 
one hand, and the difference between true and false belief 
on the other hand. If I first doubt a given proposition, 
and then believe it, the two experiences are quite different 
intrinsically, and therefore the relation involved must be 
different in the two cases. In the case of true and false 
belief, on the contrary, the objects must be different when 
the belief is true and when it is false ; moreover inspection 
shows no other intrinsic difference between true and false 
beliefs except the difference of their objects. Hence we 
may conclude that belief is one relation to objects, which 
is the same in the case of true beliefs as in the case of false 
beliefs. We cannot, by the nature of the case, find a true 
belief and a false belief which have the same objects in the 
same order, and therefore the more stringent form of our 
test is inapplicable; but it is sufficiently nearly applicable 
to make it practically certain that true and false beliefs 
differ only as regards their objects. 

In the case of sensation and imagination, I believe that 
sometimes, though rarely, their objects may be identical, 
and that then they are still intrinsically distinguishable. 
I conclude that different relations to objects are involved 
in the two cases, although the distinction is facilitated 
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partly by differences in their usual objects, and partly also 
by means of their external relations to other things. This 
is the proposition which I wish to establish in the present 
article. 

Before we can advance, it is necessary to have a defi- 
nition of sensation and imagination respectively. In this, 
the usual psychological accounts are not of much use to us, 
because, in the first place, they do not regard either sen- 
sation or imagination as involving a relation of subject 
and object, and in the second place, they assume, as a rule, 
a knowledge of physiology which, as explained in the pre- 
ceding article, we must at our present stage do our best 
to ignore. 

Thus Stout says: 1 "One characteristic mark of what 
we agree in calling sensation is its mode of production. 
It is caused by what we call a stimulus. A stimulus is 
always some condition, external to the nervous system it- 
self and operating upon it." He proceeds to explain the 
importance of distinguishing the stimulus from the object 
of sense-perception. Thus the stimulus and its causal con- 
nection with the sensation are only known by means of a 
body of knowledge not derivable without much inference. 
The connection with a stimulus will not appear necessarily 
in any intrinsic quality of a sensation ; and so far as I can 
discover, no intrinsic quality distinguishing sensations 
from other experiences is given by Stout. 

What James says about sensation comes much nearer 
to giving us what we require. He says: 

"Its [sensation's] function is that of mere acquaintance 
with a fact. Perception's function, on the other hand, is 
knowledge about a fact." (Psychology, II, p. 2.) Again: 
"As we can only think or talk about the relations of objects 
with which we have acquaintance already, we are forced 
to postulate a function in our thought whereby we first 

1 Manual of Psychology, p. 127. 
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become aware of the bare immediate natures by which our 
several objects are distinguished. This function is sensa- 
tion" (ibid., p. 3). 

He does not discuss "acquaintance," and it would be 
unfair to assume that he means by it what we mean. 
Nevertheless, if we take him to mean what we mean, his 
statement is one which we can in a great measure accept, 
and which at least has the merit of giving an intrinsic 
character of sensation. But although sensation has the 
characteristic which he mentions, it would seem that other 
experiences also have this characteristic; for he identifies 
sensation with acquaintance, and we are in fact acquainted 
with objects logically similar to those of sensation in im- 
agination and immediate memory, and with objects of an- 
other kind in conception and abstract thought. Thus some 
further characteristic is required to distinguish sensation 
from other kinds of acquaintance. 

One obvious characteristic, which distinguishes sensa- 
tion from conception and abstract thought, is that its ob- 
jects are particulars. A particular is defined as an entity 
which can only enter into complexes as the subject of a 
predicate or as one of the terms of a relation, never as 
itself a predicate or a relation. This definition is purely 
logical, and introduces nothing belonging to theory of 
knowledge. Thus we may say that sensations are always 
cases of acquaintance with particulars. But this is still 
not a definition, since it fails to exclude imagination and 
immediate memory. 

In the analysis of memory there are special difficulties, 
which make it doubtful how far it is to be included under 
acquaintance. But assuming that there is a kind of mem- 
ory which involves acquaintance with its object, such mem- 
ory may be distinguished from sensation and imagination 
by the fact that its object is given as in the past : there is 
a temporal relation of subject and object which is involved 
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in the actual experience of memory. Being in the past is 
not an intrinsic property of the object, but a relation to the 
subject; thus memory will have to be distinguished from 
sense and imagination as a different relation to ob- 
jects, not as the same relation to different objects. This 
topic will be resumed in the next article; for the pres- 
ent, it is enough to observe that memory is excluded if we 
say that the acquaintance we are concerned with must not 
be with an object given as past. 

Sensation and imagination together, therefore, may be 
defined as "acquaintance with particulars not given as 
earlier than the subject." What is meant by "given as 
earlier" is a question requiring discussion ; for the present, 
we may say that we mean "having an immediately ex- 
perienced relation to the subject of that kind which under- 
lies our knowledge of the past." The further definition 
of this relation must be reserved for the next article. 

Since no acquaintance with particulars given as future 
occurs, it might be thought that "particulars not given as 
earlier than the subject" might be identified with "particu- 
lars given as simultaneous with the subject." But such 
identification presupposes, what must not be assumed with- 
out discussion, that an experienced particular must be 
given as in some temporal relation with the subject. If 
this can be denied, we may find here an intrinsic difference 
between sense and imagination. It may be that in sense 
the object is given as "now," i. e., as simultaneous with 
the subject, whereas in imagination the object is given 
without any temporal relation to the subject, i. e., to the 
present time. It is difficult even to discuss this question 
without an analysis of our perception of time, but let us 
make the attempt. 

The theory I wish to examine will maintain that, what- 
ever time-relation may in fact subsist between the subject 
and an object which is imagined, no time-relation is implied 
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by the mere fact that the imagining occurs. I do not know 
whether this theory is tenable or not, but I think there is 
more to be said in its favor than might be thought at first 
sight. I propose, therefore, to do what I can to make 
the theory seem passible, without coming to a decision as 
to its truth or falsehod. 

It may be said that, while we are imagining, the object 
imagined may undergo processes of change — for example 
when we imagine a tune or when we mentally recite a 
poem. This of course is true, and might be thought to 
imply that the object must be contemporaneous with the 
imagining subject. But such an inference would be erro- 
neous, as may be seen by the analogy of abstract thought. 
I may reflect that twice two are four, and then that twice 
three are six, and so on throughout the multiplication- 
table. In this case, I have different objects before my mind 
at different times, but none of the objects are themselves in 
time at all. In like manner, I may at one time imagine one 
object, at another time another object, or even at a con- 
tinuous series of times a continuous series of objects — 
for example, the sound of a violin-string running down — 
while yet the objects imagined may be destitute of tem- 
poral position, or may have a temporal position which can- 
not be inferred from the fact that they are now imagined. 
An object imagined at one moment but not at another need 
not itself undergo any intrinsic change during the time 
between the two moments: it may merely cease to have 
that relation to the subject which consists in its being im- 
agined. But such cessation may easily produce the belief 
that the object itself was at the time when it was imagined, 
though, as is clear in the case of abstract objects, this is 
in no way implied by the change that has occurred. 

Consider, again, the kind of imagination which is con- 
nected with memory. In remembering, say, my breakfast 
this morning, I shall normally use images which are called 
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up at will and are said to be "of" my breakfast. It might 
be thought that in this case the object is in the past. But 
this would involve confusing the image with true memory. 
The image is not identical with the past sense-datum which 
it helps me to remember ; and it is only when there is such 
identity that the object is in the past. I think in the case 
of immediate memory there is such identity, but in this 
case the object is not an image. When we use images as 
an aid in remembering, we judge that the images have a 
resemblance, of a certain sort, to certain past sense-data, 
enabling us to have knowledge by description concerning 
those sense-data, through acquaintance with the correspon- 
ding images together with a knowledge of the correspon- 
dence. The knowledge of the correspondence is obviously 
only possible through some knowledge, concerning the past, 
which is not dependent upon the images we now call up. 
This, however, belongs to the analysis of memory, which 
is not our present problem; for the present, all that is 
necessary to observe is that the images which are said to 
be "of" past sensible objects are not themselves in the 
past, and therefore form no objection to the hypothesis 
that images are not given in such a way as to enable us to 
assign a date to them. 

One merit of the above theory is that it accounts, in a 
manner consistent with logic, for what is called the "un- 
reality" of things merely imagined. This "unreality" will 
consist in their absence of date, which will also explain 
fully their irrelevance to physics. 

If the above hypothesis is adopted, we can lay down 
the following definitions: 

"Imagination" is acquaintance with particulars which 
are not given as having any temporal relation to the sub- 
ject. 

"Sensation" is acquaintance with particulars given as 
simultaneous with the subject. 
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It is to be observed that, in the above definition, it is 
not asserted that an object imagined has in actual fact no 
temporal relation to the subject, but merely that this tem- 
poral relation, if it exists, forms no part of the experience 
of imagining. The question whether this is the case or not 
must be capable of being decided by introspection, but 
introspection is difficult, and I cannot myself arrive at any 
certain conclusion in this way. We may observe, however, 
that "imagining" must not be held to include after-images, 
which, from our present point of view, belong rather to 
sensation ; from the physiological point of view, also, they 
differ wholly from imagination, since they depend upon 
the recent stimulation of the sense-organ. 

Leaving, for the present, this possible method of dis- 
tinguishing sensation and imagination, let us consider other 
alleged differences, namely: 

1. the physiological difference, in relation to stimulus, 

2. the different relation to the will, 

3. the less degree of vividness in images, 

4. the different relation to belief and "physical reality." 
We will consider these alleged differences successively. 
1. The difference in causal relation to stimulus, as al- 
ready pointed out, is one which is not relevant at our pres- 
ent stage; that is to say, if this were the only difference 
between sense and imagination, we should have to con- 
struct our theory of the knowledge of external reality 
before distinguishing between sense and imagination, since 
a knowledge of external reality is presupposed in the recog- 
nition of a different relation to stimulus. Now theories of 
our knowledge of external reality generally rely on sensa- 
tion to the exclusion of imagination; hence unless we can 
invent a theory which uses both equally, we must not rest 
content with the proposed method of distinguishing be- 
tween them. For this reason, it is important to examine 
other proposed distinctions. 
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2. It may be said that images are capable of being 
called up at will, in a way in which objects of sense are 
not. This, if true at all, is only true when stated with very 
careful limitations. We have at most times considerable 
choice as to what we shall see or touch, though of course 
we are limited to what is visible or palpable from where 
we are. As to what we shall imagine, we are limited by 
our imaginative powers, and though the field of choice is 
different, it is just as truly limited as in the case of sense. 
It is true that we can, more or less at will, call up images 
of past events, whereas in sense we are confined to what is 
at the present time. But this is a difference in the area 
of choice, not in the relation to the will. Moreover images 
may appear with just as little cooperation of the will as in 
the case of sensations. Stout, after explaining the sudden 
shock of a flash of lightning or a steam-whistle, says "no 
mere image ever does strike the mind in this manner" 
{Manual, p. 417). Macbeth speaks of 

"that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs 
Against the use of nature." 

The whistle of a railway engine could hardly have a 
stronger effect than this ; and in morbid and insane states 
of mind images must frequently have the violence of sensa- 
tions, with the same independence of the will. This dis- 
tinction, therefore, cannot be accepted as adequate. 

3. The view that images can be distinguished from 
objects of sense by their smaller degree of vividness has 
already been partly answered by anticipation under our 
previous heading. Stout sums up as follows: 

"Our conclusion is that at bottom the distinction be- 
tween image and percept, as respecting faint and vivid 
states, is based on a difference of quality. The percept 
has an aggressiveness which does not belong to the image. 
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It strikes the mind with varying degrees of force or liveli- 
ness according to the varying intensity of the stimulus. 
This degree of force or liveliness is part of what we ordi- 
narily mean by the intensity of a sensation. But this con- 
stituent of the intensity of sensations is absent in mental 
imagery" (Manual, p. 419). 

I believe this, however true as a general rule, to be 
liable to exceptions which make it quite useless as a test. 
A very strong emotion will often bring with it — especially 
where some future action or some undecided issue is in- 
volved — powerful, compelling images which may deter- 
mine the whole course of life, sweeping aside all contrary 
solicitations to the will by their capacity for exclusively 
possessing the mind. And in all cases where images, orig- 
inally recognized as such, gradually pass into hallucina- 
tions, there must be just that "force or liveliness" which is 
supposed to be always absent in imagination. 

4. We may attempt to distinguish sensations from im- 
ages by the belief in their "reality," in their power of giving 
knowledge of the "external world." This difference is 
hard to analyze or to state correctly, but in some sense it 
has plainly a large element of truth. Images are "imagi- 
nary"; in some sense, they are "unreal." They cannot be 
employed to give knowledge of physics. They are desti- 
tute of causal efficacy, they are not impenetrable, and alto- 
gether they fail to compel respect. But however true it 
may be that images differ from objects of sense in these 
respects, it is impossible that these differences should be 
the ultimate source of the difference between imagination 
and sense. The "unreality" of images requires interpre- 
tation : it cannot mean what we should express by "there's 
no such thing," for this phrase is only applicable to a thing 
described, not to a thing immediately given. The word 
"unreal," as applied to something immediately given, has 
always some rather complicated meaning. A visual object, 
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such as Macbeth's dagger or a reflection in a looking-glass, 
is "unreal" if it is not correlated with the usual tactile 
sensations; and the "unreality" of images might consist 
only in their not obeying the laws of motion and in their 
being generally unconventional in their behavior. But in 
any case, "unreality," as applied to objects of acquaintance, 
is some complicated conception, always derivative from 
some other difference between the objects so condemned 
and the objects recognized as "real." The difference, 
therefore, which undoubtedly exists between images and 
objects of sensation, in respect of our belief in their "real- 
ity," must be derivative from some other and simpler dif- 
ference. If it be the case, as was suggested earlier, that 
images are not given as simultaneous or in any other 
time-relation with the subject, then an image need not 
exist at the moment when it is imagined, nor indeed at any 
other moment; such a difference as this, between images 
and objects of sense, would, it seems to me, amply account 
for the feeling that images are "unreal." This feeling, 
therefore, on examination, is found to afford a confirmation 
of our theory. 

The case of dreams demands discussion: is dreaming 
sensation or imagination ? The four differences which we 
have considered leave the matter doubtful, (i) Physio- 
logically, in relation to stimulus, dreams cannot count as 
sensations, except in certain cases, e. g., where a door bang- 
ing makes us dream of some noisy event such as a naval 
battle. In this case, the noise in the dream may be con- 
sidered sensation, while the rest of the dream is taken as 
imagination together with false interpretation. But as a 
rule, for example with all the objects we see in dreams 
while our eyes are shut, the relation to stimulus which is 
supposed to be characteristic of sensation is absent. Thus 
as regards this criterion, the greater part of the objects 
in dreams would count as images. (2) As regards the 
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relation to the will, dreams belong rather with sensation. 
The procession of objects in a dream is received by us 
passively, in the same sense and to the same degree as 
the objects of waking sensation are received passively. But 
this difference between sense and imagination, we found, 
is by no means absolute : some images seem to come in just 
the way in which sensations come. Thus although, under 
this head, it would be more natural to put dreams with 
sensations, yet we cannot lay very much stress on this fact. 
(3) As regards the less degree of vividness of images, it 
would seem that dreams on the whole belong with images 
rather than with objects of sense. People, for example, 
whose visual images are not brightly colored, but are all 
of some dim shade of gray, are likely to see a similarly 
colorless world in their dreams, though often the power of 
visualizing in dreams will be more nearly that which the 
dreamer possessed in youth than that which he possesses 
now. Most people, I think, would say that the world of 
dreams has the fragmentary indistinctness of the world 
of images: it is fairly finished in the parts that specially 
interest the dreamer, but creation has been scamped else- 
where and it remains very much in the rough. It may be 
doubted, however, whether this is not equally true of the 
world of sense, and only seems untrue because we always 
pass away from sense to "physical reality" by an uncon- 
scious inference. What we see out of the corners of our 
eyes is very dim, but we do not feel it so, because as soon 
as we look at it straight we find it is distinct. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted, I think, that as a general rule sensa- 
tions have a vividness and distinctness which is lacking 
in imagination, and that in this respect dreams resemble 
imagination rather than sense. (4) What makes dreams 
really puzzling is their relation to belief and "physical real- 
ity." While they last, their relation to belief appears to 
be precisely that of sensation: they never seem, at the 
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moment, to be our own invention. Yet, when we wake, 
they are dismissed from belief on the ground that they 
do not fit in with our constructions of "physical reality." 
There is thus a conflict between belief (while we are 
dreaming) and "physical reality" (after we wake). As 
regards the belief, dreams belong with sense, while as 
regards the "physical reality" they belong with imagina- 
tion. In this, dreams resemble hallucinations; they also 
resemble what we are told of the imagination of children, 
who sometimes, as Galton states, 2 "seem to spend years 
of difficulty distinguishing between the subjective and ob- 
jective world." 

The conclusion which is suggested by these considera- 
tions is that dreams belong mainly, but not wholly, to 
imagination, but are mistakenly supposed by the subject 
to belong to sensation even in their imagined parts. I do 
not mean that the subject, as a rule, definitely judges that 
they belong to sensation, but that his feelings towards 
them, while he is dreaming, are such as he would usually 
only have towards objects of sense, and such as he would 
cease to have if he recognized that the objects in question 
were mere images. In order that this theory may be ten- 
able, it is not necessary to suppose that there is no intrinsic 
difference between imagining and sensating, but only that 
the difference is one which sometimes remains unfelt. If 
it is the case, as it seem to be, that a great majority of 
imagined objects differ in recognizable ways from sensible 
objects — by greater dimness, vagueness, subjection to our 
will, etc. — then it would be surprising if, when an imagined 
object fails to differ in these ways from an object of sense, 
the subject is mistakenly led to regard it as an object of 
sense, overlooking the less easily detected difference of 
relation which, if we are right, constitutes the true diffe- 
rentia of imagination. The way in which hallucinations 

* Quoted by James, Psychology, II, p. 55. 
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and delusions often begin as mere vivid images, recognized 
as such, and only gradually acquire a hold on belief, sug- 
gests that, to the end, they remain different from sensa- 
tions. Dreams will then be, in the main, identical in nature 
with hallucinations, and will be accounted for by the fact 
that in sleep our imagination is unusually active and our 
critical faculties unusually slight. All such experiences, 
which, if accompanied by belief, are recognized as sources 
of error, will be classed with imagination. With this con- 
clusion, a great simplification will be introduced, at a later 
stage, into the problem of our knowledge of the external 
world. 

If the hypothesis that images are not given in any time- 
relation to the subject is rejected, as perhaps it may have 
to be, it will be necessary to find some other way of ex- 
plaining what is meant when images are said to be "un- 
real." We must in any case, I think, allow that imagina- 
tion and sensation are different relations to objects, since, 
in spite of the differences usually to be found between im- 
ages and sense-data, the difference between the two ex- 
periences of imagining and sensating seems too clear and 
profound to be accounted for by such differences alone. 
It seems evident that, if images have any given time- 
relation to the subject, it must be that of simultaneity; 
hence in this respect they will be indistinguishable from 
sense-data. We cannot hope, therefore, in this case, to 
explain the "unreality" of images by the nature of the re- 
lation of imagining; and I do not think that there is any- 
thing in the intrinsic character of images by which we can 
explain it. We must, therefore, if we allow images to be 
simultaneous with the subject, define their "unreality" by 
means of their behavior and relations. 

The "unreality" of images may, on our present hypoth- 
esis, be defined as consisting merely in their failure to ful- 
fil the correlations which are fulfilled by sense-data. An 
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imagined visual object cannot be touched, that is to say, 
if we perform those movements which, in the case of a 
visual sense-datum, would procure a sensation of touch, 
we shall not have a sensation of touch, nor, as a rule, an 
image of touch. Again, images change in ways which are 
wholly contrary to the laws of physics; the laws of their 
changes seem, in fact, to be psychological rather than phys- 
ical, involving reference to such matters as the subject's 
thoughts and desires. This would, I think, sufficiently ex- 
plain what* is meant by the "unreality" of images. I do 
not, therefore, know how to decide between our present and 
our former hypothesis as to the nature of imagination. 

We may now sum up the above discussion. In spite of 
certain differences usually to be found between images and 
sense-data, we decided that there is also a difference, usu- 
ally recognizable introspectively, between the relation of 
imagining and the relation of sensating. We failed to find 
any way of deciding between the view that an image is 
given as simultaneous with the subject and the view that 
it is not given as in any time-relation to the subject. If it 
is given as simultaneous with the subject, its "unreality" 
must consist merely in its failure to obey the laws of corre- 
lation and change which are obeyed by sense-data and 
which form the empirical basis of physics. If, on the other 
hand, imagination involves no time-relation of subject and 
object, then it is a simpler relation than sensation, being, 
in fact, merely acquaintance zvith particulars. The object 
imagined may, on this view, have any position in time or 
none, so far as the mere fact of its being imagined is con- 
cerned. Sensation, on the other hand, is a relation to a 
particular which involves simultaneity between subject and 
object. Sensation implies acquaintance with the object, but 
is not identical with acquaintance. It is not a definition 
of sensation to say that it is acquaintance with an object 
which is in fact simultaneous with the subject: the simul- 
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taneity must be not merely a fact, but must be deducible 
from the nature of the experience involved in sensation. 
We might take sensation as indefinable, and define simul- 
taneity by its means ; but whether this is really feasible is 
a question which must be postponed until we come to con- 
sider our experience of time-relations. The "unreality" 
of images, which cannot be taken in a strict sense, may, 
we found, on this theory, be interpreted as expressing the 
fact that they are not given with any definite position in 
time. Dreams and hallucinations, we found, are to be 
classed, mainly, though not wholly, with images, and the 
mistaken view that they are sensations, which is normally 
held by the experiencing subject, may be accounted for 
by the fact that their objects have characteristics generally 
associated with objects of sense. 

The next problem which must occupy us is a problem 
raised by our definition of sensation, and involved in any 
theory of memory, namely the problem of our acquaintance 
with time-relations. This problem will occupy us in the 
next article. 

Bertrand Russell. 

Cambridge, England. 



